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scapegoats of men who had been guilty, at most, of errors of
judgement, or whose economic activities had, even without any
fault of theirs, turned out to the disadvantage of the community.
Every period of stress in the U.S.S.R. [writes Sir John Maynard *],
claims its sacrifices or scapegoats. In March, 1933, thirty-five
persons were executed for so-called sabotage in connection with the
agrarian difficulties. All were officials of the Agricultural Com-
missariat and of the farms ... I think that failure is often treated
as a deliberate offence.
And:
No less than 132,000 shop-assistants were in disgrace (in 1937)
for alleged peculation and waste till higher authority stepped in and
reinstated them.
Or, as Mr. Hubbard puts it,2
Imprisonment for mistakes innocent of any suggestion of deliberate
misdoing, in factory or office, can befall anyone.
He explains, however, that this meant, in many cases, only
short terms in prison during which the offender may have been
offered another job at a higher salary, though probably with
the disadvantage of having to live somewhere far from Moscow.
When passing verdict on this new brand of criminal law one
has to admit that what the Soviet Union has done amounts to
no more than a reversal of tendencies which have characterized
certain preceding epochs in the history of criminal law : In a
feudal society, the Benefit of Clergy created two categories of
criminal law, one for the educated and well-to-do, another for
the illiterate and the poor. Under the capitalist system, exag-
gerated attention has been paid to, and unduly harsh punish-
ment meted out for, theft and other petty offences of the small
man, whereas white-collar crime has been treated with undue
leniency, or altogether condoned. In Soviet Russia, the turn
of the intelligentsia and of the well-to-do classes has come. It
is of no use complaining that two wrongs do not make one
right. " Tu Fas voulu, George Dandin" Once, somewhere/ this
process of undoing old wrongs has had to take its course in the
interest of social justice, and Western democracies may be thank-
ful to Russia that she has done the job for them. All one can
hope for is that, this time, it will not take centuries to restore
1  The Russian Peasant and other Studies, pp. 297 and 469 ;  see also pp. 19 et seq.
on the "Terror'*.
2 Leonard E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry (1942), p. 6.